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TUESDAY,  JULY  8,  1941 


QUESTION  BOX 
Moisture  in  Cellar 
Rust  in  Well  Water 

How  prevent  fence  from  carrying  lightning 


ANSWERS  FROM 
Chemists  and 


Engineers  of  the 
U.  S.  D.  A. 
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Here's  Tuesday  again — the  day  when  the  week's  hatch  of  mail  comes  up  for 
answer.    Today  the  question  will  be  answered  by  engineers  and  chemists  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  first  question  is  about  trouble  with  a  damp  cellar.    A  housewife  writes: 
"We  have  mysterious  leaks  in  our  cellar  which  we  are  unable  to  locate  or  understand. 
In  winter  the  cellar  is  always  dry  even  when  melting  snow  is  soaking  the  ground  all 
around  the  house.    But  in  summer  damp  spots  appear  on  the  floor.     In  fact,  in  very 
warm  weather  the  whole  floor  is  moist.    Our  cellar  is  built  of  stone.     Can  you  ex- 
plain these  leaks,  and  suggest  any  remedy?" 

T.A.H.  Miller,  engineer  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  answers  this 
question.    He  says  the  trouble  is  probably  not  leaks  or  lack  of  drainage  in  the 
cellar  but  condensation  of  moisture  from  the  air.      When  warm  hot  moist  air  hits 
the  colder  cellar  walls,  the  moisture  condenses  on  the  cellar  floor.    It's  the  same 
idea  as  when  a  rain-cloud  of  floating  moisture  vapor  hits  cold  air.    The  moisture- 
vapor  condenses  and  comes  down  as  rain. 

The  remedy  for  dampness  caused  by  condensation  is  more  ventilation  in  the 
cellar.    Keep  the  air  moving,  and  the  moisture  won' t  settle.    Mr.  Miller  suggests 
keeping  the  cellar  closed  on  days  when  it  is  warmer  outdoors  than  in  the  cellar;  and 
keeping  doors  and  windows  open  when  the  outdoor  air  is  at  least  10  degrees  cooler 
than  the  cellar  air. 

The  second  question  is:    "What  could  cause  the  water  from  a  new  well  to  be 
rusty  and  leave  iron  stains  on  white  clothes  and  a  rusty    ring  around  the  bathtub? 


We  have  a  galvanized  iron  pipe  in  our  well.    Could  the  pipe  he  the  cause  of  the 
rusty  color?" 

Mr.  Miller  says  the  majority  of  pipes  in  wells  are  made  of  galvanized  iron. 
Since  this  is  a  new  well,  and  the  pipe  has  "been  down  only  a  few  weeks,  the  rust  is 
probably  not  coming  from  the  pipe  but  from  the  water  itself.    A  vein  of  iron  ore 
in  the  earth  causes  the  iron  in  the  water.    The  remedy  is  to  put  in  a  water- 
softening  system  in  the  house. 

This  letter  also  asks  if  a  brass  pipe  would  be  better  than  a  galvanized  iron 
pipe.    Brass  pipe  costs  more  than  galvanized  iron,  and  is  likely  to  leave  a  green 
stain  on  the  bathtub,  and  other  enameled  fixtures. 

So  much  for  the  problem  of  rusty  well-water.    But  while  we1 re  on  the  subject, 
let's  talk  about  iron-rust  stains  on  fabrics. 

Iron-rust  on  white  cotton  or  linen  is  easy  to  remove  with  the  old  remedy  of 
salt,  lemon  juice,  and  sunshine,  or  with  oxalic-acid  in  solution  or  in  crystals. 
Oxalic  acid  is  a  bleach.     So  is  salt  and  lemon  juice.    So  is  sunshine.     These  are 
all  right  to  use  on  white  goods,  but  not  on  colored  fabrics.    Remember  one  thing 
about  oxalic  acid.    Its  a  poison.    Keep  it  out  of  children's  reach. 

Here's  how  to  remove  an  iron-rust  stain  with  oxalic-acid  solution.  Spread 
the  stained  material  over  a  bowl  of  hot  i^ater.    Then  apply  drops  of  concentrated 
oxalic  acid  solution  with  an  eye  dropper.    Rinse  the  fabric  in  clear  hot  water. 
If  the  stain  is  not  all  out,  drop  on  more  oxalic  acid.     When  the  stain  has  com- 
pletely disappeared,  rinse  the  fabric  in  water  containing  a  few  drops  of  ammonia 
The  ammonia  will  neutralize  the  acid.    Acid  left  on  fabric  might  rot  it. 

To  remove  the  stain  with  salt  and  lemon  juice  lay  the  material  in  the  bright 
sunshine.    Cover  the  stain  with  a  layer  of  salt.    Then  squeeze  lemon  juice  on  the 
salt.    Leave  in  the  sun  for  a  few  hours,  if  the  stain  is  not  completely  out,  apply 
more  salt  and  lemon  juice  and  more  sunshine. 
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Now  from  stains  and  "bleaches  let's  go  on  to  a  question  about  safety  and 
fences.    A  farm  housewife  writes:     "Last  summer  we  lost  two  of  our  cows  in  a 
thunder-and-lightning  storm.    They  were  standing  next  to  a  wire  fence  and  the 
electricity  was  carried  along  the  fence.     Can  you  tell  me  of  any  way  we  can  make 
our  wire  fences  safe  against  lightning?" 

The  engineers  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  say:    Many  cattle  are  killed 
by  lightning  carried  along  a  fence.    In  areas  where  thunder-storms  are  frequent  it 
is  an  excellent  practice  to  ground  the  fence  line  about  every  40  rods,  particularly 
in  fence-corners,  where  cattle  are  inclined  to  gather.    Grounding  a  wire  fence  in 
the  neighborhood  of  high-voltage  power  lines  is  a  safety  precaution  that  should  not 
be  neglected.    When  you  use  steel  posts  in  a  fence,  the  fence  is  automatically 
grounded.    If  you  use  wood  posts,  the  best  way  to  ground  the  fence  is  to  put  in 
steel  posts  or  pipes  at  intervals  along  a  line.     Sometimes  people  try  to  ground  the 
fence  by  using  a  single  wire  and  fastening  it  down  the  post  with  staples  and  putting 
it  in  the  ground.    But  the  fence  experts  say  a  single  wire  fixed  this  way  doesn't 
last  long  and  isn't  of  much  use  in  conducting  lightning  anyway. 

If  you  have  other  questions  about  fences — different  kinds  of  fences  for 
different  purposes,  write  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C. 
for  the  free  bulletin  called  "Farm  Fences, "  No.  1832. 


